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may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres Dwicut D EIsEN- 
HOWER, On proposal to forbid 
for’gn trials of U S service- * 
men for crimes committed on 
forg’n soil: “In my judgment, 
(such legislation) would gravely 
threaten our security, alienate our 
friends, give aid and comfort to 
those who want to destroy our way 
of life.” ... [2] Sec’y of State 
JOHN FosTER DULLEs, asserting nu- 
clear controls may become unman- 
ageable unless disarmament pact is 
signed: “As matters are going, the 
time will come when the pettiest 
and most irresponsible dictator 
could get hold of weapons with 
which to threaten immense harm.” 
. .. [3] Sec’y of Commerce SINcLarR 
Weeks, addressing Nat'l Press 
Club: “I predict that ’57 will wind 
up as the best yr in the history of 
our economy.” ... [4] Rep JoHN 
BiatnrK (D-Minn), chmn of House 
committee investigating accuracy 
of cigaret ad claims: “I venture to 
say that more money is being spent 
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to promote the 
smoking of filter-tip 
'cigarets than to 
find the cause of 
cancer.” . [5] 
ABE McGrecor Gorr, 
Gen’l Counsel U S Postoffice Dep’t, 
denying excessive “secrecy” in 
Gov’t affairs: “From my observa- 
tion, the ordinary citizen has the 
reaction that public officials tell 
too much, rather than too little.” 
.. . [6] Lt Wm D PRIGDEN, prosecu- 
tor in court martial of Airman 
DoNnALD WHEELER, who challenged 
an order to get a “white sidewall” 
(closely cropped) haircut: “Ameri- 
can soldiers did not challenge an 
order at Bataan or in France. They 
didn’t disobey them at Pearl Har- 
bor or Valley Forge. If we were to 
allow every airman to _ decide 
whether he should reject or obey 
an order, we would have a sorry 
group of people dedicated to our 
country.” 
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The most significant financial 
news is the decision of the Admin- 
istration to refinance $24 billion of 
gov’t debt at rates averaging close 
to 4% (the highest in nearly 25 
yrs.) Superficially this looks like 
an inflationary gesture, but it is 
actually another move in the 
“tight-money” program. Had the 
Treasury elected to set lower rates 
(as many hoped) probabilities are 
that holders of maturing issues 
would have sought (and found) 
more attractive investments. 

This would have meant a direct 
stimulus to the commercial money 
marts. But an even more signifi- 
cant indirect effect could have 
been anticipated: If private inves- 
tors do not absorb Treasury offer- 
ings, the Fed’l Reserve is obligated 
to do so. This increases FR holding 
of gov’t securities, against which 
mbr banks could issue add’l cur- 
rency — supplementing the money 
supply and feeding the forces of 
inflation. 


This Treasury action will in 


some degree reflect a coming rise 
in interest rates thruout the na- 
tion. The rediscount rate is now 
likely to be raised by “4% to %%. 
Comparable increases may, there- 
fore, be anticipated in bank and 
mortgage loans. Money-lenders 
cannot change terms of existing 
mortgage, but will tighten on new 
loans. As short-term commercial 
paper comes due at banks, borrow- 
ers may expect higher interest 
rates for renewal, quite regardless 
of quality of collateral. 

These are all moves to scotch in- 
flation, a very real and increasing- 
ly feared force in our economy. It 
is, as we have previously explained, 
something of a reversal of the clas- 
sic inflationary formula of “too 
much money and not enough 
goods.” Now the primary factor is 
constant pay boosts, which exert 
pressure on costs and prices. 

Money-manipulation is a com- 
plex and delicate business. Could 
controls go too far; result in re- 
cession? Yes, theoretically they 
could. But that reaction seems 
presently improbable. Situation is 

being closely watched. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 


ADVERTISING—1 

Altogether, in a 15-hr day, one 
family of 4 was exposed to 1,518 
advertisements. If your ad hap- 
pened to be one of those — well, 
there were 1,517 other ads con- 
tending with yours for this fam- 
ily’s attention—EpwiIn W ESBEL, V- 
pres, Advertising, Gen’l Foods 
Corp’n, “How Much Advertising 
Exposure?” address before Ass’n of 
Nat’l Advertisers 11th Annual West 
Coast Meeting. 

“ ” 

Medical science has developed a 
pill that will broadcast from the 
human digestive tract. Okay, but 
no commercials, please—Changing 
Times. 


AGRICULTURE—2 

Can a young man get ahead in 
these farming times? Jr Chamber 
of Commerce each yr selects “Out- 
standing Young Farmers” from 
each state. Average net worth for 
46 of 57 nominees, when they be- 
gan farming, less than 10 yrs ago, 
was $4,653. Fourteen of them had 
from nothing to less than $1,000. 
The average net worth of the 46 
now is $64,243. So it appears that 
some can get ahead, and do— 
WHEELER McMILLEN, Farm Jnl. 
APPAREL—3 

A man dresses not to be different 
but to Belong . . . to emulate the 
successful men of the group in 
which he lives. — Esquire Fashion 
Guide for all Occasions, edited by 
FREDERIC A BIRMINGHAM (Harper). 





BEHAVIOR—4 

We try to see some good in ev- 
erybody we meet, but occasionally 
there are folks who make us real- 
ize our eyesight isn’t as good as it 
was. — P-K Sideliner, hm, Peter 
Kuntz Co. 


BUSINESS—Trading Stamps—5 

About half of all U S families 
are said to collect retail trading 
stamps. Last yr they rec’d premi- 
ums with a retail value in excess of 
$475 million . .. Stamps are now 
given away with purchases of new 
and used cars, with theatre admis- 
sion tickets, even with purchases 
of pets. In Greensboro, N Car, a 
funeral home offers trading stamps 
to customers buying caskets.—Edi- 
torial Notes, Fortune. 


CHRISTIANITY—6 

Christ once compared Christians 
to salt, for just as a little salt per- 
meates a dish and transforms all 
its flavor, so a few Christians can 
spread their influence thruout a 
community and change its char- 
acter. Scientists tell us that less 
than one 200th of a dish’s weight 
in salt is enough to give it an ap- 
petizing taste. A little Christianity 
will also go a long way.—New Cen- 
tury Leader. 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Sen Theodore Francis Green 
(D-RI) collapsed at a Pakistan 
Embassy party recently, after 
walking 10 blocks in 92-degree heat 
to attend. The 89-yr-old senator, a 
multimillionaire, and oldest man 
ever to serve in Congress, rarely 
spends money for cab fares. 

A few min’s before he fell from 
heat exhaustion, Green was ex- 
plaining the complications the 
civil rights issue was causing in his 
busy social life. “I accept a dinner 
invitation,” he explained, “then 
learn that the Senate will hold a 
night session. So I telephone my 
hostess with explanations. Then 
the Senate decides to adjourn. I 
wind up eating the Senate Restau- 
rant’s left-overs.” 


Civil rights issue has revived 
talk of historic Senate filibusters. 
One story involves the late Sen 
Huey Long (D-La.) Long had been 
orating for hrs, digressing to dis- 
cuss, among other things, the way 
he preferred to cook catfish. Sher- 
man Minton, then an Indiana 
Democratic senator and later U S 
Supreme Ct justice, was finally 
able to interrupt Long. “With great 
deference to the Senator,” Minton 
remarked, “may I suggest that he 
not talk so loudly? A number of 
people around here are asleep.” 
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CHURCH—7 

The church is the main highway 
of religion. It is not a society of 
the perfect, but of the admittedly 
imperfect; a fellowship not of 
saints, but of people who know 
they are sinners and wish they 
were not.—H C MeEseERvVE, Houston 
Times. 


CHURCH—Contributions—8 

In front of a church hangs this 
sign: “Support your church. You 
can’t take your money with you 
but you can send it on ahead.”— 
MILTON YouNG, Digest of World 
Reading, Melbourne, Australia. 


CLOTHING—Future—9 

A leading British scientist has 
visioned what could become a 
quick and easy do-it-yourself tail- 
oring kit. He predicts a _ liquid 
which would harden into fabric. 
This could be applied by spray gun 
to a dressmaker’s dummy of right 
proportions. Let it set, peel it off 
and it’s ready to wear.—Advertis- 
er’s Digest. 


COMMUNISM—America—10 

It will avail us nothing to girdle 
the earth with pacts and erect for- 
tifications against Communism if 
at home we determine guilt by 
ass’n, condemn men for their ideas 
instead of their acts and on charg- 
es of secret accusers, without the 
right of cross-examination, de- 
manding also that the accused tes- 
tify against himself—D F F.iem- 
ING, Research Prof, Vanderbilt 
Univ, “Are We Moving Toward 
Fortress America?” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 7-’57. 


COST-OF-LIVING—I1 

They call it a “dream house” be- 
cause it usually costs twice as 
much as you dreamed it would.— 
OrEN ARNOLD, Kiwanis Mag. 

















For no clearly definable reason 
several epistles have been showing 
up lately in the letters-from-read- 
ers columns of the English press, 
making a common point that au- 
thors should receive some compen- 
sation on books borrowed from li- 
braries. Last wk the N Y Times 
Book Review section gave the idea 
a whirl. 

Readers may recall that some 2 
yrs ago we commented in this 
space on the Swedish plan. A rec- 
ord is kept in every public library 
of each circulation of a book by a 
living Swedish author. At yr’s end 
the records are tabulated. The au- 
thor receives a check, representing 
a small sum for each time his book 
has been borrowed. 

Denmark has a plan based, not 
on circulation, but on the number 
of copies of an author’s book on 
library shelves. Books are inven- 
toried annually and the author re- 
ceives the equivalent of 4 cts for 
each library copy. 

“ ” 

Hal Chadwick tells of a woman 
who came into a bookstore with 
splatters of red paint in her hair 
and a despairing look on her coun- 
tenance. “I don’t suppose,” she said 
questioningly, “that you have a 
book on how to break a husband 
of reading how-to books?” 

Orient Longmans, Ltd, is cur- 
rently offering thru the bookstalls, 
a@ 1756-page, king-size volume 
weighing nearly 8 lbs. Title: India 
at a Glance. 





A little boy suggested to a 
small girl that they play sol- 
dier. “I’ll be a gen’l,” he said, 
“you be my sec’y and I'll dic- 
tate my memoirs to you.”— 
FRANCOIS PERIER, Paris Match 
(QuorTe translation). 





wee 
47 


In a little book just published in 
Munich, Auf dem Busen der Natur, 
Alexander Spoerl has some obser- 
vations on camping that may be of 
seasonal interest. We are accord- 
ingly translating a brief passage: 
“Anyone who ‘thinks of things’ is 
not likely to make a good camper. 
Because whatever you think of has 
to be taken along. Then it isn’t 
camping any more, it’s moving.” 

One of the European papers tells 
of a very old would-be writer who 
visited Jean Paulhan one day and 
confided his tribulations: “I erased 
all the time,” he said, “so my work 
am’ts to nothing.” . . . In Chicago, 
the Northwest Suburban Branch of 
the American Ass’n of University 
Women now conducts its used- 
book sale in the local ry station. 
Commuters have been quick to 
snap up the bargains. . . “TV is be- 
coming educational,” asserts Tit- 
Bits, London. “It is driving some 
people to read books.” 
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EDUCATION—12 

Today the school up thru the 
univ is the gateway to opportunity, 
and the great problem of democ- 
racy is to keep this way equally ac- 
cessible for all American youth to 
travel—PauL H Buck, “The Yrs 
Ahead,” Jnl of Higher Education, 
6-’57. 


EDUCATION—Homework—13 

Sunday evenings in the olden 
days were very delightful occa- 
sions. Relatives would call, or the 
family would stand around the pi- 
ano singing joyously the “Old Re- 
frain,” but not now, for thanks to 
our progressive educational system, 
my children practically corral me 
on this day of rest and compel me 
to put my nose to the old grind- 
stone, woefully reminding me: “It’s 
later than you think. What about 
our essay, our math? The words 
we have to look up?” When I make 
the slightest attempt to demur and 
am emboldened to affirm that it is 
their home work, not mine, they 
give me a hurt look and say, 
“Fred’s father gladly helps him. 1 
guess you would be happy to see us 
flunk.”—Rev JoHN Scuort, “I Hate 
Homework,” American Mercury, 
8-’57. 


ENERGY—14 
It takes as much energy to wish 
as it does to plan.—Schiller Herald. 


FAMILY LIFE—15 

Happiness in a large family is 
an achievement, not an accident, 
and it comes when both parents 
work constantly at making the 
family group a happy one. Parent- 
hood is an art which must be 
learned. The school of parenthood 
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in a large family is always in ses- 
sion, but the lessons come only to 
parents willing to pay the price of 
constant effort, open mindedness 
and objectivity. Personality traits 
are not enough. Meeting the prob- 
lems of parenthood is not merely 
a matter of attitude but also of 
accumulating a “know-how.” — Jas 
H S Bossarp & ELEANOR STOKER 
Bott, The Large Family System 
(Univ of Pa Press). 


Quilt scrap book 


Singularly enough, the 
standard reference sources — 
Bartlett, Stevenson, Oxford— 
list no utterance of ORVILLE 
Wricut, whose birth date (Aug 
19) is marked with the obser- 
vance of Nat’l Aviation Day. 
In explanation of his reticence, 
the pioneer aviator once obser- 
ved: 

The parrot is the best talker 
—and the worst flyer—in the 
kingdom of the birds. 


FREEDOM—16 

If freedom is to be given full dig- 
nity, it must include some worthy 
activity, of which it provides the 
condition. There is no boredom like 
that which can afflict people who 
are free and nothing else—Ra.Lpu 
B Perry, The Citizen Decides (In- 
diana Univ Press). 


FRIENDSHIP—17 

A man can have no better epi- 
taph than that which is inscribed 
in the hearts of his friends —EL1La 
S Smirnu, Universalist Leader. 

















GAMBLING—18 

There is a secret advantage that 
every gambling house has over the 
people who gamble in it. Known 
only to big operators and called 
the “hidden percentage,” it lies in 
the fact that a person who gambles 
is not willing to win as much as he 
is willing to lose. A person will 
usually send a lot of money after 
his losses trying to get even, but 
will stop and run with a small am’t 
of winnings. The average gain is 
far below the average loss.—Digest 


of World Reading, Melbourne, 
Australia. 
GENIUS—19 


The supremely great artist will 
produce his work, even if he can- 
not flourish, under almost any set 
of social circumstances; the flame 
of genius burns within him so 
brightly that it cannot be alto- 
gether dimmed. — ARTHUR BRYANT, 
Illustrated London News. 


GOD—and Man—20 

At the funeral of Louis XIV the 
great cathedral was packed with 
mourners paying final tribute to 
the king whom they all considered 
great. The room was dark, save for 
one lone candle which illumined 
the great gold casket that held the 
mortal remains of the monarch. 

At the appointed time, Massi- 
lion, court preacher, stood to ad- 
dress the assembled clergy of 
France. As he rose, he reached 
from the pulpit and snuffed out 
the one candle which had been put 
there to symbolize the greatness of 
the king. Then from the darkness 
came just 4 words, “God only is 
great!”—Homer J R ELrorp, pastor, 
Trinity Methodist Church, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in New Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


HEALTH—21 

Specialization has reached such 
a state today that patients have to 
learn to diagnose themselves be- 
fore they know which specialist to 
call—Bishop FuLTON J SHEEN, syn- 
dicated column. 


HUMAN NATURE—22 

Medical reports don’t make you 
quit smoking cigarets — but they 
may cut down on the enjoyment.— 
Dan Kywney, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


HUMOR—23 

Humor is an antibiotic against 
hate——FeL_Ix WELTscH, quoted in 
Royle Forum, hm, John Royle & 
Sons. 


KNOWLEDGE—Ignorance—24 

I am inclined to suggest that the 
most obvious cause contributing to 
our nation’s failure as a _ world 
leader is ignorance—ignorance of 
geography, ignorance of languages 
and culture other than our own, 
and, above all, ignorance of his- 
tory—Jas P Warsurc, Writer and 
Lecturer on Internat’] Affairs and 
Domestic Politics and Economics, 
“American Diplomatic Leadership 
in the West,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, 7-’5'7. 


LOVE—25 

Love must be learned young, if 
it is to function effectively. This 
world will survive if people can 
learn to love one another. And the 
impetus must come from an in- 
formed and benign nursery.—Doris 
FLEISCHMAN BERNAYS, A Wife is 
Many Women (Crown). 
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Old Ironsides 

The engagement of the Ameri- 
can frigate Constitution and HBM 
Guerriere, which occurred 145 yrs 
ago (Aug 19, 1812) was something 
more than a significant naval vic- 
tory. This was a battle that forced 
the world to accept the U S as a 
1st rate naval power. 

Bruce Grant, in his biography of 
Isaac Hull, captain of the Consti- 
tution, gives this amusing picture 
of the beginning of a battle which 
lasted scarcely half-an-hr: 

Shot from the British ship hull- 
ed the Constitution and fell harm- 
lessly into the sea. A seaman cried, 
“See how those shot bounce off 
her iron sides!” Thus she gained 
the name, Old Ironsides. 

One of the enemy’s shots did 
strike the bulwarks of the Consti- 
tution. . . Hull stood firm in his po- 
sition. First Lieutenant Chas 
Morris came aft and asked if he 
did not think it time to start re- 
turning the enemy’s fire. 

“Mr Morris,” said Hull, “I'll tell 
you when to fire—see that not a 
shot is wasted.” As the Constitu- 
tion ranged within 25 yds, Hull or- 
dered, “Pour in the whole broad- 
side!” 

As he gave this order Hull could 
no longer repress the violent emo- 
tions which surged within him. He 
leaped forward and there came a 
sharp, ripping sound. His tight 
breeches had burst in the rear. 
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MARRIAGE—26 





Marriage is another institution 
that offers only on-the-job train- 
ing.—Changing Times. 

MODERN AGE—27 

The three R’s used to stand for 
reading, ‘riting and ‘rithmatic. To- 
day there are four R’s, and they 
stand for rockets, radiation, and 
rock’n roll.—Ros’r D Gumet, Nat'l 
Safety News. 

PRAYER—28 

Prayer is like a pathway between 
God and man. The wise man keeps 
the path constantly open thru 
use. If the path becomes overgrown 
thru disuse, man may get lost 
when his need is great, and be un- 
able to find God. — Certia LwvUcE, 
“Prayer,” Relief Soc’y Mag, 17-’57. 
PREACHERS—Preaching—29 

Irked when a businessman envied 
his opportunity “for meditation, 
reading and prayer, shut away 
from the rough hurly-burly of life,” 
a@ preacher exploded: “Here are a 
few things I have done in the past 
3 wks ...tI managed to hold a 
man and wife from divorce, save a 
home with 3 children; got a boy 
released from reform school on 
parole; prevented an_ abortion; 
worked on an arbitration bd in a 
Strike; had 5 funerals; helped save 
a hospital from going under finan- 
cially; went to legislature hearing 
to fight bills expanding gambling; 
found places for 3 more church- 
sponsored refugee families; with a 
friend’s help kept a man from sui- 
cide; and, while resting, wrote 4 
sermons, 5 other addresses 
Compared with the rough and 
tumble the preacher has with life, 
you businessmen have been sealed 
up in a monastery.” — Abridged 
from “The Preacher Got Mad,” by 
Srmeon Sryuires, Christian Cen- 
tury, 6-12-’57. 




















Week of Aug 18-24 





Aug 18—370th anniv (1587) b of 
Virginia Dare, on Roanoke Island, 
N C—lst child born of English par- 
ents on American soil. . . 40th an- 


niv (1917) 1st radio telephone 
communication between ground 
and an airplane in flight, Langley 
Field, Va. . . 20 yrs ago (1937) lst 
license granted for construction 
of FM radio station, Yankee Net- 
work, Paxton, Mass. 


Aug 19—Nat’l Aviation Day (b’day 
of Orville Wright, b 1871)... 145th 
anniv (1812) signal victory for 
American frigate Constitution a- 
gainst the British Guerriere (see 
Gem Box)... Sharing in the vic- 
tory of the frigate Constitution 
was the lst woman Marine, Lucy 
Brewer. Concealing her sex, she 
enlisted under the name of “Geo 
Baker.” 


Aug 20—Feast of St Bernard of 
Clairvaux (preacher of Second 
Crusade). . . 45th anniv (1912) lst 
nat’l plant quarantine legislation 
(aimed primarily at preventing 
spread of white pine blister and 
invasion of Mediterranean fruit 
fly). 


Aug 21—Feast of St Jane Fran- 
ces de Chantal (founder Sisters of 
the Visitation). . . 70 yrs ago (1887) 
in a game with New York Giants, 
Dan Casey, southpaw pitcher for 
Phillies, struck out in 9th inning. 
Thus, supposedly, he inspired Er- 
nest L Thayer’s Casey at the Bat. 
Casey always contended that as a 
pitcher he was not supposed to 
hit. 





Aug 22—195 yrs ago (1762) Ist 
American woman newspaper edi- 
tor, Ann Franklin, assumed duties 
on Newport Mercury, Newport, R I. 


(Sister-in-law of Benj Franklin 
she assumed editorship of paper 
on death of her son, Jas Franklin, 
Jr.). . . 95th anniv (1862) Lincoln’s 
classic response to Horace Gree- 
ley: “My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, not 
either to save or destroy slavery.” 
... 95th anniv (1862) b of Claude 
Debussy, French composer and pi- 
anist. . . 55 yrs ago (1902) Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, at Hartford, Conn, 
became Ist U S President to ride in 
an automobile. 


Aug 23—55 yrs ago (1902) Fannie 
Farmer (author of famed cook 
book) opened her School of Cook- 
ery, in Boston. . For’gn & Domestic 
Commerce Bureau estab at Wash- 
ington 45 yrs ago (1912). . . 30th 
anniv (1927) execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti for hold-up murder 
of Mass bank messenger. (It is 
widely believed the men were con- 
victed more for their radical be- 
liefs than on sound evidence of 
guilt.) 


Aug 24—Festival of St Bartholo- 
mew. . . 100th anniv (1857) Panic 
of 1857, occasioned by failure of 
Ohio Life Ins & Trust Co. 
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Well, it seems that Nature is be- 
latedly taking a hand to unravel 
the economic web in which we’ve 
been tangled for over a decade. 

Virtually every yr since the con- 


clusion of War II we have been 
piling up agricultural surpluses— 
growing far more of the basic 
crops than we can consume or 
vend profitably in world mkts. 

Theorists have tried a variety of 
schemes designed to curb acreage 
planted to such crops as are in 
Over-supply. Farmers have 
promptly negated such programs 
by increasing the productivity per 
acre. Each season we have har- 
vested more bountiful crops from 
smaller acreage. The surpluses 
have continued to mount. 

But ’57 may go down in history 
as the yr of the turning tide. And 
that term “tide” is singularly ap- 
propriate. Early and long-contin- 
ued spring rains in the great mid- 
western agricultural states have 
played havoc with crops. Some 
farmers have seen aS many as 3 
plantings of grain washed out; 
others weren’t even able to get 
grain in the ground. In one state 
(Indiana) more than a _ million 
acres of crops were destroyed by 
floods. 

One bad crop yr won’t wipe out 
accumulated surpluses, but Sec’y 
Benson sees chance of a lifetime 
for his plan to cut price supports 
and ease acreage controls. 
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PROSPERITY—30 

Times really are prosperous: A 
Houston mother reports that while 
shopping at her butcher’s, her 
young son asked if she would buy 
hamburger for the night’s dinner, 
explaining: “I’m awfully tired of 
steak.”—INS. 


RUSSIA—America—31 

The 1955 levels of Soviet produc- 
tion of basic industrial products 
had been reached in the U S be- 
fore 1899 for lumber; by 1906 for 
natural gas; in 1907 for coal; from 
1917 to 1923 for steel, crude petro- 
leum and cement; and by 1940 for 
electric power. 

Automobiles: In totals, Soviet 
production is about where Ameri- 
ca’s was in 1909—and these Rus- 
sian cars are largely for official use 
only. 

Soviet living standards have im- 
proved little if at all during the 
last 27 yrs. 

The Soviet wage or salary earner 
can buy, on the average, only a- 
bout one seventh to one quarter as 
much as the average wage or sal- 
ary earner in the U S.—Official 
study issued by Joint Economic 
Comm of Congress. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—32 

Don’t depend on power brakes— 
Vigilance is what it takes—Food 
Mktg in New England. 


SELF—Reliance—33 

Reliance on gov’t is more than 
an insidious disease. It is the rob- 
bing of men, ist of their initiative 
and finally of their freedom. 

“Whose bread I eat, his song I 
sing,” comes to us today as a 
warning proverb from the England 
of long ago when men were fight- 
ing for their freedom.—Industrial 
Press Service. 














—_— 


SERVICE—to Others—34 

What we have done for ourselves 
alone, dies with us; what we have 
done for others and the world, re- 
mains and is immortal. — ALBERT 
Pike, Friendly Chats. 


SEXES—35 

Joe told his girl he was a go- 
getter, but she was looking for an 
already-gotter. — Enos Magazine, 
hm, Enos Coal Mining Co. 


TAXES—36 
Graduates haven’t bidden good- 


by to logarithms and _ calculus. 
They'll need both when they begin 
to figure their taxes. — Rushville 
(Ind) Republican. 


THOUGHT—37 

Whatever your personal environ- 
ment may be, you will fall, remain, 
or rise with your thoughts, your 
wisdom, your ideals. You will be- 
come as small as your controlling 
desire; as great as your dominant 
aspiration. — Jas ALLEN, Wkly 
Unity. 


WORLD RELATIONS—38 

What we need in our for’gn-aid 
program is much more of our 
splendid tradition of Christian 
neighborliness and much less mili- 
tary thinking—D F FLeminc, Re- 
search Prof, Vanderbilt Univ, “Are 
We Moving Toward Fortress Amer- 
ica?” Annals of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, 7T-’57. 


YOUTH—39 

It’s foolish to worry about con- 
fused, miserable teenagers. Give 
them a few yrs and they’ll turn out 
to be normal, miserable adults.— 
Empire Mag. 


column 





If you are fortunate enough to 
gain possession of any new dollar 
bills after Sep 1, you will observe 
that, despite the “tight money” 
trend, Geo Washington is expand- 
ing. He looks much fatter. It’s a 
new technique, rather than a new 
portrait. With recently - installed 
presses, the bills are now being 
printed on dry paper. Formerly, 
wet paper was used. The subse- 
quent shrinkage distorted Wash- 
ington’s features, gave him the ap- 
pearance of one suffering from 
very tired blood. 

Grandmother’s wedding ring was 
wide and heavy, fashioned to last 
a lifetime. Currently, wedding 
rings are lighter, but more numer- 
ous. Now, in about 8 marriages out 
of 10, double-ring ceremony is 
used. While psychiatrists try to 
figure the _ significance, jewelers 
accept the boon, ask no questions. 

In tougher times, the automobile 
business was going to the dogs. 
Now, dogs are going to the auto- 
mobile business. An Ohio dealer 
offers to accept any pedigreed dog 
or cat as a trade-in. 

Which reminds us of the wealthy 
widow who bequeathed $50,000 to 
her cat. But poor Pussy didn’t get 
a penny. The widow’s dog broke 
the will. 
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The tall, dignified man joined 
the crowd in front of a bargain 
counter, in an attempt to get a 
very special pair of hose for his 
wife. He inched his way patiently 
but was buffeted here and there 
by the women and made no prog- 
ress. 

Suddenly he lowered his head, 
stretched out his arms, and barged 
thru the crowd. 

“Can’t you act like a _ gentle- 
man?” inquired a cold feminine 
voice at his elbow. 

“T’ve been acting like a gentle- 
man for the past hr,” repl’d the 
man, still charging forward. “From 
now on I’m going to act like a 
lady.”—Ameriran Eagle. a 


“How do you do, my dear?” said 
the old lady to the little girl. 

“Quite well, thank you,” was the 
polite reply. 

There was a pause and then the 
old lady asked, “Why don’t you 
ask how I am?” 

“Because,” said the child calmly, 
“I’m not interested.” — Oral Hy- 
giene. b 


Sign framed in a little stand on 
a bar in Newark, N J: “When con- 
fiding in me, kindly confine your 
remarks to Baseball, the Track, 
Politics and the Weather. All other 
subjects barred. I have my troubles 
too.”—Montrealer. c 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Hat CHADWICK 

Whistling the woman driver 
to a stop, the traffic cop plod- 
ded over to the car and said 
wearily, “Lady, can’t you see 
all of those one-way signs on 
this street?” 

“Why, of course, officer,” 
said the matron innocently, 
“but I was going only one 
way!” 





Li 
so. 

Farmer Brown had long held out 
against having a telephone install- 
ed in his home, nor would he have 
anything to do with the “contrap- 
tion.” Finally, he relented. 

A day later, he was in the farm- 
yd when he noticed a telephone co 
van pull up. “Come to measure up 
for the phone,” the telephone man 
said. 

Farmer Brown looked puzzled. 

“Well, I’ll be,” he said, taking off 
his cap. “I didn’t think my ears 
were bigger than anybody else’s!” 
—Kessler News. d 

It was a beautiful autumn eve- 
ning and the farmer’s daughter 
and the travelling salesman were 
parked in a car on Lover’s Lane. 

“My,” said the farmer’s daugh- 
ter, “what a big moon.” 

“Yes,” rep’d the travelling sales- 
man; “not bad for a small town 
like this.”"—Penrose Coed. e 
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It was one of those committees 
whose job it is to decide whether 
or not a student is to receive a 
grant of money to help him (or 
her) continue with a course of 
study. 

The candidates were young 
would-be doctors and among them 
was a quite exceptionally attrac- 
tive girl. When they came to con- 
sider her case the committee felt 
very doubtful about giving her a 
grant. She had, it was true, passed 
all the preliminary examinations 
—but it seemed to the committee 
(who were all men) that after a 
long and expensive training she 
would probably at once get mar- 
ried, thus wasting the money 
spent on her. When, therefore, she 
appeared for her interview the 
chmn lost no time in expressing 
the doubts that he and his col- 
leagues felt. “I know you’ve done 
very well in the exams, Miss 
Smith,” he said, “but what are you 
going to do after all this?” 

“Well,” said the attractive girl, 
fluttering her eyelids, “I was going 
straight home...” — The Queen 
(London). f 

“ ” 

“We have our ups and downs in 
this business,” a man told a friend, 
as his partner stood nearby, “but 
we manage to get along.” 

After the friend left the other 
partner came over and punched 
his associate in the nose. 

“Why did you do that?” the in- 
jured one asked, bewildered. 

“You’ve been holding out on me. 
When did we ever have any ups?” 
—Wall St Jnl. g 


: able QUIPS 


Some modern girls turn a@ man’s 
head with their charm—and his 
stomach with their cooking—D O 
FLYNN. 


“ ” 


If the way to a man’s heart is 
thru his stomach, that explains 
why America has so many stout- 
hearted men.—IMOGENE FEY. 


“ ” 


Just to make sure that crime 
doesn’t pay, the gov’t should take it 
over and try to run it. — ERNEST 
BLEVINS. 


“ ” 


The fellow who burns the candle 
at both ends probably has 2 flames. 
—Digest of World Reading, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


“ ” 


When a man puts his foot down, 
his wife’s probably finished vacu- 
uming under it—Tit-Bits, London. 


“ ” 


Now when you miss a day’s work 
the gov’t loses as much as you do. 
—Great Northern Goat, hm, Great 
Northern Ry. 


“ ” 


Behind most successful men to- 
day there is a publicity dep’t. — 
American Eagle, hm, American 
Forest Products Corp’n. 


“ ” 


The term “Gay Nineties” does 
not refer to the temperature. — 
Wall St Jnl. 
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An elderly British gentleman, 
possessed of a rather substantial 
estate, was much concerned over 
the confiscatory inheritance taxes 
that would obtain upon his death. 
Barristers informed him that this 
catastrophic consequence could be 
evaded if he’d parcel out the pro- 
perty during his lifetime. The only 
consideration: he must live a mini- 
mum of 5 yrs in order for the gifts 
to be considered valid. 

The old gentleman made the dis- 
positions, as advised, and settled 
back to outlive his generous gest- 
ure. He lived a yr, 2 yrs, 3 yrs—fin- 
ally just 4 mo’s short of the legal- 
ly-specified period, he suddenly 
expired. The mourning heirs called 
the family physician into consul- 
tation. 

“This is indeed a great misfor- 
tune,” said the sympathetic medico, 
“but I have a plan. Let us put the 
old gentleman in your big deep- 
freeze. There he will keep very well 
for, say, 6 mo’s or so. Then thaw 
him out, put him in bed, and send 
for me. I’ll certify his death. Your 
properties will be saved. And no 
one will be the wiser.” 

Since no heir had a better plan, 
they agreed. But an unanticipated 
complication arose. In less than a 
month, the doctor died. Now, the 
fat was in the fire. But since there 
was nothing better to be done, the 
heirs carried out the original plan, 
and in due course summoned an- 
other physician to examine the 
now thoroughly-thawed-out  test- 
ator. 


“Well,” said the new doctor 
judicially, “since I did not attend 
the old gentleman in life, an au- 
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topsy will be required before I can 
certify the cause of death.” 

In no position to protest, the 
heirs agreed. The autopsy was con- 
ducted. The physician came again 
to tender his final rep’t. “It seems 
obvious,” he said, “that death was 
from natural causes. But there is 
an odd condition that troubles me 

. very odd indeed. In the stom- 
ach I found traces of strawberries. 
Fresh strawberries in January. . .” 

“Oh,” said a relieved spokesman 
for the estate, “that is quite sim- 
ple, Doctor. You know we have a 
deep-freeze.” b 


“ ” 


The salesman breezed into the 
office of Julius J Grouch one sul- 
try afternoon. “Hi, Willie,” he 
greeted the office boy, “haven’t 
seen you in a long time. How’s your 
boss standing the heat?” 

“Haven’t heard,” came Willie’s 
terse reply. “He’s only been dead 
a wk.”—Fifth Wheel, hm, Indiana 
Motor Truck Ass’n. i 


It was shortly after midnight, 
and a man was dashing wildly 
around the fire-alarm shrieking: 
“Help! Help! My house is on fire! 
My wife is inside, with my grand- 
father, my mother-in-law, and my 
7 children. They will all be burned 
to death!” 

A policeman hurried up and ex- 
claimed, “My good man, if you 
want to call the fire-engines it’s 
no use just capering round the 
fire-alarm. You'll have to break 
the glass.” 

“Break the glass?” roared the 
man. “The very idea! That would 
bring me 7 yrs’ bad luck and I’ve 
got quite enough of that as it is!” 
—Progres Dimanche (Cairo). j 
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Richard Armour 


Poem Written On A Plastic 


Typewriter 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
has unveiled the “world’s first 


plastic house,’ with many home- 
making gadgets molded right into 
the plastic walls—News item. 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home 

When it’s made out of plastic, em- 
bellished with chrome... 

You order by catalogue, 
your design, 

Say HRS 5662109, 

And they mash up some soy, which 
they pour in a mold, 

Then, when it’s been heated and 
pressed, mark it SOLD. 


choose 


In fact we have heard they plan 
bookshelves and stairs 

And beds (with the sheets on) and 
tables and chairs, 

All molded together to come out 
as one, 

And fixed to stay put when the 
plastic is done. 


Oh, I see in the future a man and 
his spouse 

Who live in a marvelous all-plastic 
house. 
He’s’ shaving himself, 
short and then tall, 
With a razor that’s molded right 
into the wall. 

And she? Well, she’s writing her 
child up at camp, 

But not with a pen, with a neat 
rubber stamp. 


standing 


Fellow we know who drives one 
of those German Volkswagens 
went to claim it at a parking lot 
the other day. He gave his ticket to 
the attendant. 

“What kind of car is it?” the 
man asked. 

“Dachshund,” said our dreamy 
friend —Milwaukee Jnl. k 


Whenever the self-important 
sec’y of an exec asks me in a frigid 
tone on the telephone, “Who’s call- 
ing him?” I reply, “Max, the book- 
ie—he owes me money,” and just 
wait for an invariably interesting 
reaction—SypNEy Harris, Chicago 
Daily News. I 


Here is a story about the art of 
being a diplomat. 

An ambassador failed to recog- 
nize a young lady and she re- 
proached him with: “Why, Mr Am- 
bassador, you don’t remember my 
name!” 

“No,” he repl’d glibly, “for when 
we last met I was sure your beauty 
and accomplishments would soon 
compel someone to change it for 
you.”—Cambridge (England) Daily 
News. m 


“ ” 


A friend of ours who lives in 
Washington knows a lady who call- 
ed the offices of the Nat’l Re- 
search Council there last wk and 
said she wanted to talk to some- 
body about willing her body to sci- 
ence. “Just a moment,” said the 
telephone operator. “I’ll connect 
you with Personnel.”—New Yorker. 
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Sen Geo MALONE (R-Nev): “A 
filibuster is an argument to which 
you do not subscribe. If you like it, 
it is a profound debate.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 

Lord Grey de RutHyn, on his 
self-appointed role as _ represent- 
ative of the animal kingdom, in 
British House of Lords: “The Suez 
Canal and things like that leave 
me cold. But animals have such 
few friends in high places.” 2-Q-t 

JEAN-GABRIEL DOMERGUE, ddvising 
a young portrait-painter: “Cut 
down on the chins and add more 
pearls, and you'll have a great ca- 
reer.” (Quore translation). 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Ever think about carrying your 
own private table to the beach? 
We'll admit we hadn’t, but now 
that we know of the possibility, we 
think it’s a good idea. Vinyl plastic 
table can be used as a carrier for 
bathing gear, or simply folded up 
to carry; it inflates to provide a 
sand-free surface 30” sq. Comes in 
various colors $498, from Aqua- 
dor Plastics, 62-18th St, Brooklyn, 
N Y. 

To go with it, we suggest a new 
and different ashtray. We get ir- 
ritated by breezes blowing our cig- 
aret ashes over outdoor tables, but 


this should solve that problem. 
Four inch tray is scientifically de- 
signed to direct ashes into bowl, 
and nowhere else. White or rust- 
brown ceramic. $2.25 from McHen- 
ry Sales Co, 53, Pen Haven Drive, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

And, for carrying picnic foods, or 
(especially) for hot weather shop- 
ping, an insulated 16” by 24” vinyl 
bag is air-tight, leak-proof, keeps 
frozen food and ice cream for hrs 
without melting. $1.95 from Waltco 
Products Co, 4501 S Western Blvd, 
Chicago 9, Ill. 








